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•  Trends  and  issues 

VE»ter«  were  ge«eE*eEE«i  te  seheels.  They  ap- 
pro\ed  alxiut  $225,586,000  in  lionds  for  school  con¬ 
struction  in  last  election,  rejected  only  some 
$21,043,000.  Largest  issue  %  oted  was  $185,000,000  in 
California.  \'oting  in  favor  of  school  bonds  was  gen¬ 
erally  better  than  two  to  one. 

Other  action  by  states:  California  voters  granted 
tax  exemption  to  non-private  schools  and  Florida  ear¬ 
marked  proceeds  from  auto  license  plates  for  school 
construction;  Louisiana  increased  debt  limit  that  par¬ 
ishes  may  contract  for  schools  from  15  to  20  per  cent 
of  assessed  valuation;  Missouri  increased  debt  limit 
from  five  to  10  per  cent  of  assessed  \  alues  for  schools; 
Texas  voters  authorized  loans  to  medical  students 
agreeing  to  practice  in  rural  areas  for  five  years;  Vir¬ 
ginia  lifted  a  constitutional  bar  against  appropriating 
state  funds  for  out-of-state  colleges;  and  Washington 
now  permits  school  districts  to  issue  bonds  up  to  10 
per  cent  of  assessed  v’aluation. 

State  comsniNsioner  of  edneatioEi  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed  by  an  elected  state  board  of  education  was 
approved  by  Nebraska  voters  on  Nov\  4  by  62^f.  Con¬ 
trary  to  trend  was  Oregon’s  rejection  of  appointive 
state  superintendent.  In  past  six  years,  says  Edgar 
Fuller,  of  National  Commission  of  Chief  State  School 


OfiBcers,  three  states  ( Mass.,  R.  I.,  Me. )  have  approved 
appointment  of  chief  state  school  officer  by  governors, 
five  (Mo.,  Utah,  Texas,  Colo.,  Nebr.)  by  state  school 
boards.  Five  states  have  chief  state  school  officer  ap- 
IKjinted  by  govemers,  and  Nebraska  is  17th  to  have 
appointment  by  boards.  Other  states  elect. 

lEnportanee  of  segregatioEi  decision  soon  to 
come  from  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  grows  as  justices  ( 1 ) 
added  Delaware  case  to  others  up  for  hearing  Decem- 
l>er  8,  9  from  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia,  Kansas;  (2)  warned  Kansas  that  failure  to 
file  briefs  defending  state  segregation  law  will  “be 
c'onstrued  as  a  concession  of  invalidity.” 

More  education  on  conservation  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  natural  resources  is  promised  by  White 
House  conference  on  natural  resources  called  for 
March,  which  will  be  most  important  since  1908. 
President  Truman  and  President-elect  Eisenhower 
have  pledged  official  support.  Conference  is  an¬ 
nounced  by  Resources  for  me  Future,  Inc.,  new  asso¬ 
ciate  of  the  Ford  Foundation,  which  plans  to  carry  on 
long-range  programs  of  research  and  education  to 
assure  essential  resources.  The  problem:  with  less 
than  10  per  cent  of  free  world’s  population  and  8  per 
cent  of  its  land  area,  U.  S.  consumes  half  the  free 
world’s  volume  of  materials. 
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EEirollEBieiit  and  costs  of  education  continue  to 
grow.  Reports  NEA  for  1952-53:  821,000  more  pupils; 
$37O,(XX),()0O  more  outlay;  25,7(X)  more  teachers.  Nev¬ 
ertheless,  45  states  need  elementary  teachers,  nine 
need  secondary  teachers  —  and  shortage  is  likely  to 
last  at  least  three  years.  More  than  half  a  million  pu¬ 
pils  are  in  double  or  other  makeshift  sessions. 

Teacher  salaries  went  np  about  5  per  cent  for 
1952-53,  reports  NEA.  Average  salary  of  classroom 
teachers,  principals,  and  supervisors  is  $3530;  and  of 
classroom  teachers  alone  $^05.  But  $3405  now  is 
worth  only  $1783  prewar.  In  1939,  average  salary  of 
all  employed  persons  in  U.  S.  was  11  per  cent  less 
than  average  salary  of  teachers.  Now,  they  are  al¬ 
most  the  same.  'This  means  teachers  have  fallen  be¬ 
hind  other  occupations  in  salary  advances. 
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Teea-age  attitades  reported  by  an  October 
Purdue  Opinion  Poll  provide  some  surprising  insights 
on  teen-age  reactions  to  issues  in  the  recent  polidcal 
campaign.  Major  campaign  issue  was  foreign  policy 
and  world  peace,  according  to  42  per  cent.  This  ex¬ 
ceeded  combined  votes  for  the  next  three  “most  im¬ 
portant”  —  dishonesty  in  government,  wage-price  con¬ 
trols,  and  civil  rights-fair  employment.  Although  stu¬ 
dents  approve  continuing  efforts  to  co-operate  with 
foreign  countries  (even  to  giving  up  some  of  our 
“national  power  and  independence  to  the  U.  N.”),  42 
per  cent  think  the  future  holds  “a  destructive  world 
war  which  will  destroy  most  of  civilization.” 

Most  students  feel  the  problems  of  “dishonesty” 
in  government  operation  could  be  solved  by  strict 
civil  service  principles.  61  per  cent  oppose  reducing 
restriction  on  immigration. 

While  students  oppose  discrimination  in  public 
agencies  or  institutions  because  of  race  or  nationality, 
they  feel  strongly  that  “no  government  —  federal, 
state,  or  local  —  has  a  right  to  tell  employers  how  to 
hire  people.”  An  employer  should  have  right  to  re¬ 
fuse  to  hire  because  of  color,  nationality  or  religion, 
but  students  personally  disapprove  of  doing  so.  They 
feel  less  strongly  about  state  FEPC  laws  than  about 
federal  legislation  of  this  sort. 


•  Religion 

Issnes  of  religion  and  seenlarism  in  the 

schools  have  been  raised  again  in  the  statement  by 
Catholic  bishops  at  their  Washington  conference  No¬ 
vember  15. 

Say  the  bishops:  “Those  who  follow  this  way  of 
life  (secularism)  distort  and  blot  out  our  religious 
traditions,  and  seek  to  remove  all  influence  of  religion 
from  public  life  ...  To  teach  moral  and  spiritual  val¬ 
ues  divorced  from  religion  and  based  solely  on  social 
convention  ...  is  not  enough  .  .  .  Without  religion 
morality  becomes  simply  a  matter  of  individual  taste 
.  . .  But  if  religion  is  important  to  good  citizenship  .  .  . 
the  State  .  .  .  has  the  duty  to  help  parents  fulfill  their 
task  of  religious  instruction  and  training.” 

Protestants  and  other  groups  challenge  definitions 
and  views  implied  in  this  statement.  Said  Joseph 
Dawson,  of  Baptist  Joint  Committee  on  Public  Af¬ 
fairs,  Nov.  17:  The  bishops  use  the  word  “secular” 
as  though  it  were  “synonymous  with  atheism  or  anti¬ 
religion  .  .  .  they  condemn  our  system  of  public  edu¬ 
cation  as  ‘completely  devoid  of  religion’.” 

Said  Washington  Post,  Nov.  20:  “Religion  in  the 
true  sense  in  which  the  Catholic  bishops  employed 
the  term  .  .  .  ‘communion  of  man  with  God’  ...  is 
necessarily  individual  in  nature  and  therefore  subject 
to  infinite  variety  .  .  .  American  public  schools  .  .  .  are 
institutions  to  which  students  of  every  faith  —  or  of  no 
faith  at  all  —  may  go  for  secular  education.  The  Jew, 
the  Moslem,  the  Buddhist  and,  indeed,  the  atheist 
should  feel  as  comfortable  there  as  the  Christian.” 
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•  Administration 


Holding  Power  Can  Be  Improved!  is  title  of 
a  new  self-rating  guide.  It  is  a  tool  for  a  six-year 
study  of  dropouts  in  New  York,  to  find  factors  that 
make  for  holding  power,  and  conditions  that  cause 
students  to  withdraw  before  graduation.  September 
’52  classes  of  se\’enth  graders  are  basis  of  study. 

School  administrators  use  guide  to  rate  their  o\’er- 
all  programs.  Areas  covered:  (1)  practices  insuring 
unity  for  common  good;  (2)  services  to  meet  needs 
of  youth;  (3)  standards  permitting  each  student  suc¬ 
cess  according  to  ability;  (4)  counseling  and  guid¬ 
ance;  (5)  services  helping  youth  toward  physical  and 
mental  health;  (6)  practices  assuring  qualified  teach¬ 
ers,  extended  research,  expanded  facilities. 

Before  present  seventh-graders  reach  critical  ninth, 
tenth,  or  eleventh  grade  levels,  it  is  hoped  changes  in 
methods  and  curriculum  will  have  been  made. 

Study  is  described  in  a  booklet.  Improvement  of 
Holding  Power,  Univ.  of  the  State  of  N.  Y.  Press,  Al¬ 
bany,  N.  Y. 

godsiend  in  high  school*’  —  that’s  what  a 
teacher  rating  system  could  be,  say  students  at  New 
York  University’s  School  of  Education.  Students  vot¬ 
ed  10  to  1  to  continue  program  of  rating  courses  and 
instructors  in  certain  NYU  departments.  Typical  stu¬ 
dent  reactions  to  ratings  (in  effect  since  1947)  —  Pro: 
In  this  way  students  can  suggest  improved  teach ’ng 
and  curricula  without  embarrassment.  Con:  School 
officials  are  better  qualified  to  make  such  ratings. 

Women  teachers  with  dependents  now  have 
legal  right  to  extra  allowances  in  Massachusetts.  Com¬ 
monwealth’s  Supreme  Judicial  Court  recently  upheld 
right  of  Chelsea  school  committee  to  grant  $300  extra 
to  women  teachers  supporting  a  spouse  or  child.  Ob¬ 
jection  that  this  violated  the  “equal-pay  law”  was 
overruled. 

Not  consolidating  can  he  costly,  Harrells- 
ville,  N.  C.,  learned  when  citizens  rejected  state  plans 
for  consolidation.  School  board  found  its  high  school 
listed  by  the  state  as  “private,”  its  teachers  denied 
state  retirement  privileges.  Harrellsville  has  been  try¬ 
ing  to  provide  its  own  school  funds  and  transporta¬ 
tion,  is  in  trouble  after  only  three  months  of  indepen¬ 
dent  operation.  Indications  are  Harrellsville  will 
change  from  private  to  public  status  by  next  year. 

First  three  years  of  teaching  can  make  or 
break  the  young  teacher.  As  administrators  are  aware, 
promoting  growth  of  beginning  teachers  is  all-impor¬ 
tant  in  current  teacher  shortage.  Losses  due  to  fail¬ 
ure,  dissatisfaction,  or  efficiency  less  than  the  teach¬ 
er’s  potential  can  be  prevented  by  early  action. 

Suggestions  from  N.  Y.  State  Education  Depart¬ 
ment  for  administrators  seeking  high  quality  teach¬ 
ing  service  for  their  schools:  (1)  know  what  good 
teaching  is;  (2)  select  teachers  with  promise;  (3)  as¬ 
sign  duties  wisely;  (4)  orient  teachers  to  school  and 
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community  life:  (5)  diagnose  strengths  and  weak¬ 
nesses  early;  (6)  provide  for  correcting  weaknesses 
and  utilizing  strengths;  (7)  evaluate  probationary 
Ijerformance;  (8)  retain  teachers  who  are  satisfactory. 

Two-way  radio  links  service  tracks  with 
school  bus  garage  in  Beaufort  County  (N.  C.).  Gar¬ 
age  office  directs  mechanics,  via  radio,  from  one  loca¬ 
tion  within  the  rural  area  to  another.  Result:  mechan¬ 
ics  no  longer  return  to  school  or  garage  for  informa¬ 
tion;  efficiency  is  increased. 

CURREST  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Personal  Expenditures  for  High-School  Education,  Russell  T. 
Gregg  and  Raymond  E.  Schultz.  School  of  Education,  U.  of 
Wisconsin,  Madison  6.  48p.  50c.  (Report  of  a  Surrey  of  Wis¬ 
consin  pupils.) 

•  Professional  Relations 


Incentive  pay  for  snperior  teachers  not  only 
would  help  solve  shortage  of  good  teachers.  It  also 
would  increase  teacher  loyalty  to  the  American  free 
enterprise  system,  says  Paul  VVoodring,  professor  of 
psychology  at  Western  Washington  College  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  Bellingham.  His  proposed  schedule  would  pro¬ 
vide  for  a  starting  salary  of  $3,000,  a  raise  to  $5,000 
after  six  years,  promotions  thereafter  solely  on  merit, 
with  pay  up  to  as  much  as  $10,000.  Eventually,  he 
says,  35%  of  teachers  would  be  promoted  to  salaries 
substantially  above  the  present  maximums,  but  the 
costs  would  be  increased  only  5%. 

He  argues:  Objection  that  there  is  no  way  to  se¬ 
lect  the  better  teachers  for  merit  pay  ignores  the  fact 
that  incentive  systems  are  successful  in  industry,  civil 
service,  the  armed  forces.  The  system  would  involve 
no  more  subjective  judgment  than  selecting  an  officer 
to  command  a  regiment,  the  president  of  a  corpora¬ 
tion,  or  the  chief  surgeon  of  a  hospital. 

Many  educators  will  reply  to  Mr.  Woodring:  “But 
there’s  no  agreement  so  far  on  what  constitutes  ‘teach¬ 
ing  effectiveness’.” 

Idea  for  a  teachers*  TV  show:  “Teachers  Are 
Human,  Too”  is  name  of  a  'TV  dramatic  skit  written 
to  improve  public  understanding  of  teachers’  prob¬ 
lems.  It  shows  a  new  teacher  during  a  particularly 
trying  day.  Then  a  panel  discusses  her  problems  and 
suggests  constructive  solutions.  Show  was  produced 
November  18  as  part  of  “It  Happens  Everywhere” 
series  sponsored  by  San  Francisco  Mental  Health  So¬ 
ciety,  on  KRON-TV,  5th  and  Mission  Sts.,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  3.  Civic  organizations  elsewhere  might  pro¬ 
duce  the  same  or  a  similar  show. 

Practice  teacher  holds  np  a  mirror  in  which 
the  regular  teacher  can  often  see  his  own  teaching 
methods  and  habits  as  others  see  them.  Working  with 
a  practice  teacher  is  not  a  liability,  as  many  think, 
but  an  opportunity  to  evaluate  strengths  and  weak- 
I  nesses,  says  Robert  B.  Cody  in  November  Educational 
Leadership.  Conscientious  teachers  should  welcome 
chance  to  improve  methods  they  thinje  are  successful 
until  they  see  them  used  by  practice  teachers. 


How  teachers  really  feel  about  supervisors  is 
revealed  by  “Super\'isors  I  Have  Known,”  in  Novem¬ 
ber  Educational  Leadership.  Members  of  a  summer 
school  class  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Universi¬ 
ty,  emphasize  that  supervisors  who  have  “a  genuine 
liking  for  people,”  and  who  work  with,  rather  than 
oversee,  get  best  results.  Many  supervisors  —  and 
teachers  —  may  find  themselves  in  the  frank  quoted 
c-omments. 

“Not  cheesecake”  but  day-to-day  evidence  of  pride 
in  a  job  well  done,  means  better  public  relations  for 
teachers,  writes  Jack  C.  Staehle,  Director  of  Indus¬ 
trial  Relations,  Aldens,  Inc.,  in  .American  Business  Ed¬ 
ucation  for  October. 

Educators  can  have  the  best  public  relations  of 
any  profession,  says  Mr.  Staehle,  if  they  demonstrate 
the  same  high  regard  for  their  profession  that  doc¬ 
tors  and  businessmen  show  toward  theirs. 

Best  steps  toward  better  public  relations:  (1)  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  profession,  praise  it;  (2)  encourage  others 
to  become  teachers;  (3)  improve  teaching  mediods; 
(4)  act  on  social  and  civic  obligations;  (5)  set  ex¬ 
ample  of  a  happier  life  that  education  promises. 

Tip  for  in-service  development:  Minneapolis 
familiarizes  teachers  with  latest  acquisitions  at  Board 
of  Education  Library  by  circulating  a  Professional 
Reading  Bulletin.  New  books  and  articles  are  listed 
under  convenient  headings.  Publications  by  local  au¬ 
thors  are  starred  for  ready  recognition. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Sociology  in  Educational  Practice,  Clyde  B.  Moore  and  Wil¬ 
liam  E.  Cole.  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  2  Park  St.,  Boston,  440p. 
$4.  (For  beginning  teach^  —  edited  by  Wm.  F.  Ogbum.) 

•  Curriculum 


Replace  fall-day  klgh  school  with  part-time 
high  school,  part-time  job;  then  continue  part-time 
schooling  and  work  “from  at  least  the  age  of  14  to 
the  grave  in  community  colleges,  recommends  George 
J.  Kabat,  dean  of  College  of  Education  at  Ohio  State 
University.  This  continuing  education,  he  feels,  is 
what  henceforth  the  junior  or  community  college 
should  adopt  as  its  proper  field.  Linking  school  with 
work-a-day  world  would  make  school  mean  more  for 
present  60  per  cent  of  pupils  who  find  high  school 
dull  except  for  sports  and  social  life.  Taking  the 
“bored  60  per  cent”  —  “doers”  —  out  of  academic  class¬ 
es  would  give  chance  to  step  up  and  streamline  tradi¬ 
tional  liberal  arts  education.  This  should  mean  more 
attention  to  needs  of  potential  scholars  and  abstract 
thinkers  —  “theorists”  —  less  overlap  between  school 
and  college,  perhaps  a  saving  of  two  years.  Identify¬ 
ing  “doers”  and  “theorists”  can  be  done  in  first  six  or 
eight  years  of  school.  Dr.  Kabat  believes. 

Part-time  jobs  for  “doers”  should  offer  opportunity 
to  develop  wholesome  work  habits.  'They  should  be 
paid,  if  possible.  Money  earned  would  give  means 
for  better  living  at  once.  As  pupils  realized  efficiency 
meant  increased  pay,  promotion,  or  other  recognition, 
their  urge  to  do  better  on  school-practical  arts  com- 
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bination  would  grow.  Alwut  age  14,  pupils  would 
begin  working  10  to  12  hours  weekly.  Time  should 
increase  by  agreement  l>etween  parents,  pupil,  coun¬ 
selor,  and  employer  until,  by  age  16,  20  hours  weekh' 
are  spent  in  field  and  20  in  classroom.  Teaching  would 
relate  classroom  work  to  outside  work  and  needs  that 
students  discoxer  from  exjierience. 

Final  e.xamination  for  “dotT*’  might  be  full-time 
employment  for  four  to  si.x  months,  accompanied  by 
fre<iuent  conferences  with  counselor.  Diploma  could 
then  be  granted  on  basis  of  how  well  he  had  adjusted 
and  progressed,  how  much  he  had  contributed  to  com¬ 
munity  betterment,  his  growth  in  citizenship,  his  de¬ 
sire  to  improve  himself  and  his  society. 

Such  a  division  of  labor  (between  doers  and  theor¬ 
ists)  is  not  contrary  to  the  .\merican  way  of  life,  Mr. 
Kabat  feels.  Chief  obstacle  he  fears  is  social  prestige 
now  attached  to  social  and  learning  climate  of  lilx'ral 
arts  institutions. 

flliat’s  needed  to  succeed  in  college?  Know¬ 
ing  how  to  study  and  to  manage  time,  says  Dr.  James 
D.  Wcinland,  author  of  “How  to  Study.”  Overcoming 
distractions  found  on  today’s  college  campus  often  is 
a  serious  problem;  but  despite  distractions  and  time 
lost,  students  now  study  Ijetter  than  their  parents  did. 
They  ha\e  benefited  from  extensive  psychological  re¬ 
search  in  techniques  of  study  and  reading. 

Howexer,  students  are  still  hampered  by  oxer-reli¬ 
ance  on  memory  and  by  inability’  to  use  abstract  con¬ 
cepts,  apply  principles,  distinguish  betxxeen  princi¬ 
ple  and  illustration,  and  separate  fact  from  opinion. 

Question:  do  high  schools  gix’c  pupils  enough  ex¬ 
perience  with  time  management,  abstract  ideas,  and 
criticizing,  and  organizing  a  whole  term’s  xvork? 

Identifying  speech  and  voice  defects  and 

keeping  a  record  by  classes  helps  teachers  plan  their 
language  arts  programs,  Brooklyn  P.  S.  93  finds.  De¬ 
fects  are  diagnosed  with  a  nexv  type  indix  idual  objec- 
tixe  test  dex'ised  in  Department  of  Speech  Improve¬ 
ment  by  Blanche  Mendelsohn  and  Erostine  Robinson. 
Records  are  kept  on  specially  designed  summary 
sheets.  Experiment  is  being  carried  on  in  grades  1-3. 

CURREST  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“Traditional  Curriculum  vs.  Experience  Curriculum"  Jeff 
West.  Journal  of  the  Fla.  Ed.  .Wn,  Nov.  1952.  218  W. 
Church  St.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

“Academics  for  Non-Academics"  North  Carolina  Education, 
Nov.,  1952.  Ill  W’.  Morgan  St.,  Raleigh.  N.  C.  (Hotc  one 
teacher  interested  non-academic  in  school  work.) 


•  Teaching  Methods  and  Problems 

How  far  to  go  In  being  ^^permlsslvc’’  is  ques¬ 
tion  that  worries  many  classroom  teachers.  Members 
of  a  group  expect  certain  limitations  on  group  beha¬ 
vior,  reminds  Jessie  P.  Dypka,  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan.  Permissiveness  within  an  established  frame¬ 
work  can  free  members  from  guilt  reactions  over  fear 
of  “going  too  far.” 


Limits  individuals  expect  are:  (1)  harmonization 
and  cxjinpromise  of  different  x'iews  for  good  of  the 
xvhole  group;  (2)  clear  definition  of  goals  of  action; 

(3)  opportunity  to  select  among  several  eriually  de¬ 
sirable  paths  of  action  to  goals;  (4)  interpretation 
and  evaluation  of  achievements  in  terms  of  goals. 

The  teacher  should  understand  characteristics  of 
his  group,  define  for  himself  the  goals,  let  the  class 
know  xvhat  the  goals  are,  prox  ide  guidance  toward 
those  goals,  and  reduce  limitations  on  behavior  as 
class  grows  in  social  maturity. 

Be  matter-of-faef  about  talents  of  a  gifted 
child,  advises  Dr.  Paul  Witty  iu  Helping  the  Gifted 
Child  (Science  Research  Associates).  Home  and 
school  problems  are  caused  not  by  abilities  of  gifted 
child  but  by  the  xvay  he  and  others  feel  about  them, 
espt'cially  in  his  own  family. 

Some  parents  fear  gifted  child  will  become  “too 
smart  to  handle,”  some  try  to  force  him  into  an  or¬ 
dinary  groove,  others  oxeremphasize  his  ability  and 
make  him  snobbLsh  or  resentful  about  it.  Some  try  to 
compensate  less  gifted  children  xvith  more  affection. 

Best  policy  is  to  treat  gifted  and  non-gifted  equally 
so  far  as  affection  is  concerned,  see  that  each  gets 
praise  for  things  he  can  do  well,  axoid  comparisons, 
treat  each  as  an  indix’idual  xvhere  educational  needs 
are  involved. 

Ready  reference  on  exceptional  children 

has  been  jirepared  by  International  Council  for  Ex¬ 
ceptional  Children  in  cooperation  with  the  NEA 
Research  Department.  Ten  new  bibliographies  cov¬ 
ering  as  many  areas  of  educating  exceptional  children 
are  now  available  free.  Two  more  will  be  ready  soon. 

For  information  write  to  ICEC,  1201  -  16th  St.,  N.W., 
Washington  6. 

By-prodnets  may  outrank  supposed  goal  of  a 
questionnaire  when  it  is  considered  as  a  teaching  rath¬ 
er  than  a  measuring  device.  Questionnaire  which  may 
not  be  particularly  x'alid  or  reliable  for  measurement 
can  still  enlist  student  sympathy,  increase  understand¬ 
ing,  and  offer  an  outlet  for  feelings.  If  students  have 
to  analyze  a  problem  sufficiently  to  make  a  question¬ 
naire  on  it  themselves,  the  experience  may  teach  them 
more  than  the  replies  they  receive. 

Field  for  teaching  questionnaires  is  broad:  regulat¬ 
ing  student  activities,  planning  courses,  rating  teach¬ 
ing  methods  and  materials.  Success  must  always  be 
measured,  however,  in  opportunities  questionnaire 
prox’ides  for  planning  experience,  therai>eutic  outlet, 
and  self-analysis,  says  Lily  Detchen,  Pennsylvania 
College  for  Women,  in  November  School  Recietv. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
How  Children  and  Teacher  Work  Together,  Eka  Schneider. 

V.  S.  Office  of  Education  Bulletin  1952,  No.  14.  Supt.  of  I 
Documerds,  Wash.  25,  D.  C.  24p.  15c.  1 

Discussion  Guide  for  Teachers  of  English,  National  Council  of  I 
Teachers  of  English.  211  W.  ^  St.,  Chicago  21.  117p.  $1.  I 
(How  English  teachers  can  be  effective  in  curriculum  discus-  I 
sions.)  I 
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•  Student  Activities 


More  time,  not  more  elubs,  is  the  plea  of  to¬ 
day’s  teen-ager.  .Activities  programs  already  offer  an 
over-abundance  of  clubs  and  organizations  for  stu¬ 
dents  to  join.  Need  now  is  for  broader  publicity’  for 
activities  already  existing  —  and  a  curtailing  of  new 
organizations.  Opinion  comes  from  a  panel  of  high 
school  inipils  who  appeared  recently  before  a  New 
York  Community  Chest  gathering. 

Generally,  they  said,  students  prefer  their  own  so¬ 
cial  clubs  —  without  interference  from  adults.  “Bossy” 
teachers  spoil  students’  pleasure  in  organizations,  re¬ 
sult  in  “extra-curricular”  groups  such  as  fraternities 
and  sororities,  frequently  lianned  by  high  schools. 

Vitality  of  school  clubs  was  measured  in  a 
recent  study  of  421  Indiana  high  schools. 

Some  findings:  (1)  less  than  half  the  schools  show 
75%  participation  in  club  programs;  (2)  most  schools 
fail  to  make  all-out  effort  to  encourage  participation; 
(3)  only  one-fourth  of  schools  provide  opportunity 
for  students  to  leani  about  aims  and  purposes  of  ex¬ 
isting  clubs,  only  8  in  10  schools  add  clubs  when  pu¬ 
pil  interest  indicates  need;  (4)  generally,  schools  do 
not  require  membership  in  clubs,  6  in  10  schools  make 
no  attempt  to  limit  participation  in  clubs,  less  than 
one-fourth  of  principals  feel  cost  restricts  member¬ 
ship;  (5)  about  7  in  10  schools  hold  meetings  dur¬ 
ing  school  day;  (6)  only  one-fifth  of  schools  have  a 
coordinating  group;  (7)  three-fourths  of  schools  do 
not  evaluate  club  programs  systematically,  about  8  in 
10  have  had  no  student  evaluation  of  club  program  in 
past  3  years. 

Titled  Extracurricular  Activities  in  Indiana  High 
Schools:  The  Club  Program,  study  was  made  by 
Christian  W.  Jung  and  VVilliam  II.  Fox. 

School  letters  for  activities  instead  of  athletics 
only  are  the  rule  at  West  Tallahatchie  (Miss.)  high 
school.  A  point  system  determines  eligibles,  with  a 
director  of  student  activities  serving  as  supervisor. 

Each  student  must  belong  to  at  least  one  club,  with 
no  student  holding  membership  in  more  than  four. 
The  activity  program  is  conducted  almost  exclusively 
during  school  hours,  with  thirty-minute  blocks  of 
time  allotted. 

Similar  emphasis  is  placed  on  activities  in  Wauke¬ 
gan  (Ill.)  grade  schools.  Here  extracurricular  activ¬ 
ities  are  divided  into  three  major  categories:  athletics, 
music  and  art,  and  service  to  school.  Point  system  is 
so  arranged  that  award-winning  students  must  parti¬ 
cipate  in  at  least  two  categories.  Certificates  replace 
school  letters. 

Spring  planning  bronght  fall  sncceas  to  a 

recent  student  council  workshop  held  in  Cincinnati. 
Last  spring,  two-year-old  Ach  Junior  High  School  de¬ 
cided  to  hold  a  workshop  in  which  pupils,  parents, 
teachers  and  others  might  consider  school  problems. 

Plans  were  under  way  by  June  for  a  September 
weekend  of  living,  working,  and  playing  together. 


Home  rooms  had  elt'cted  representatives.  About  one- 
third  of  the  staff  returned  a  week  early  in  September 
to  complete  plans.  Pupil-teacher-parent  committees 
were  formed  to  draw  up  workshop  regulations. 

The  workshop  set  up  these  (piestions  to  define  a 
student  problem: 

“Is  it  legal;  is  it  traditional  and  customary;  is  it  an 
.Ach  problem;  is  it  a  pupil’s  problem;  is  it  possible  to 
finance;  is  it  important  enough  to  justify  the  work  it 
will  take;  and,  is  there  enough  interest  so  that  Coun¬ 
cil  members  and  others  will  work  to  accomplish  it?” 

The  outcome:  new  vitality  and  maturity  in  student- 
administered  programs;  democratic  solutions  to  a 
number  of  serious  school  problems. 

Pupil  ^^traffic  eourt’’  meet.s  daily  in  Roose¬ 
velt  Crade  School,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.  While  driv¬ 
ing  tricycles  and  toy  cars  over  miniature  streets  on 
the  playground,  junior  “motorists”  either  observe  niles 
—  or  end  up  in  “traffic  court.”  Here,  the  teacher  acts 
as  judge  and  the  entire  class  performs  jury  duty. 

In  addition  to  a  sharp  lesson  in  traffic  safety,  stu¬ 
dent  offenders  learn  importance  of  cooperation  and 
respect  for  rights  of  others.  Parents  also  benefit: 
traffic-conscious  youngsters  are  quick  to  criticize  in¬ 
fractions  of  traffic  rules  when  riding  in  the  family  car. 


•  Guidance 


Positive  view  of  mental  illness  is  needed  to 
counteract  the  one-sided,  negative  picture  portrayed 
in  the  popular  press,  states  Oren  Root,  President  of 
the  National  Association  for  Mental  Health,  in  No¬ 
vember  Education  Screen;  lack  of  understanding  is 
most  serious  of  all  our  deficiencies  in  the  treatment  of 
mental  illness. 

The  job  of  showing  the  positive  side  is  one  for  edu¬ 
cational  films.  A  recent  British  film  (Out  of  True) 
treats  this  explosive  subject  without  arousing  more 
anxiety  than  it  relieves.  Boldly  realistic,  the  film  car¬ 
ries  an  important  message:  mental  illness  is  not  biz¬ 
arre  and  outlandish,  but  a  case  of  disturbed  emotions. 

A  new  Canadian  release.  Breakdown,  also  has  merit. 
Shown  together  —  in  the  presence  of  a  trained  leader 
—  the  two  films  go  far  in  rescuing  the  whole  subject 
of  mental  illness  from  darkness  and  cobwebs.  Ample 
time  for  discussion  should  be  provided  afterward. 

Basic  points  for  films  concerning  mental  illness: 
(1)  mental  illness  follows  a  long  history  of  .strains 
and  conflicts,  does  not  strike  “out  of  the  blue”;  (2) 
early  treatment  has  best  chance  for  success;  (3)  aver¬ 
age  patient  is  not  “out  of  his  mind”  and  can  generally 
be  cured  by  quite  “normal”  procedures;  ( 4 )  freatment 
is  given  in  hospitals  —  not  prisons;  (5)  majority  of 
mental  patients  (about  four-fifths)  recover. 

Out  of  True  (16mm.  sound,  black  and  white,  41 
min. )  may  be  bought  from  International  Film  Bureau, 
57  E.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago  4,  or  borrowed  from 
Mental  Health  Director,  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service, 
Washington  25.  Breakdown  is  available  through  Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill  Book  Co.,  330  W.  42  St.,  N.  Y.  36. 
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Into  the  army  and  ont  of  my  hair  is  too  often 
the  attitude  of  high  school  counselors  toward  diflBcult 
cases,  reports  Eugene  S.  Mills  of  Whittier  College  in 
School  and  Society  (Nov.  8).  Questioning  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  making  the  armed  services  a  “dumping 
ground”  for  problem  youth,  he  points  out:  (1)  par¬ 
ents  may  be  unwilling  to  have  their  boy  volunteer 
for  military  service  right  now;  (2)  this  is  an  escapist 
device,  does  not  solve  basic  problems;  (3)  there  is 
considerable  doubt  about  desirability  of  military  serv¬ 
ice  as  therapy;  (4)  a  counselor  who  can’t  help  prob¬ 
lem  children  himself  should  refer  them  to  specialists 
at  free  clinics  or  other  treatment  centers. 

Emotionally  sick  teen-agers  are  logical  vic¬ 
tims  of  drug  addiction.  Pointing  out  that  there  is  no 
“normal”  narcotics  addict.  Dr.  Jerome  L.  Leon,  super¬ 
intendent  of  Riverside  Hospital,  New  York,  states  that 
in  every  case  of  teen-age  addiction,  youngsters  have 
been  found  to  be  either  neurotic  or  psychopathic. 

Back  of  every  young  narcotics  addict  is  an  unstable 
home.  From  such  an  environment,  teen-agers  turn  to 
narcotics,  use  alcohol,  or  throw  stones  through  church 
windows. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“Job  Information  for  the  MetUally  Retarded,”  Kathryn  Lee 
Keep.  Vocational  Guidance  Quarterly,  Autumn  1952.  1534 
“O”  Sf..  N.  W.,  Wash.  5,  D.  C.  (Suggestions  for  counselors  of 
retarded  pupils.) 

"How  to  Protect  Our  Children  from  Mental  Illness,"  Marjorie 
Rittwagen,  M.  D.  Saturday  Evening  Post,  Nov.  22,  1952.  (Use¬ 
ful  with  parents.) 


•  Physical  Education  and  Health 


Food  habits  grow  worse  as  the  child  passes 
from  elementary  grades  to  high  school.  Dietary  stu¬ 
dies  made  by  Dr.  Floy  Eugenia  Whitehead  in  Ascen¬ 
sion  Parish,  La.,  from  19^  to  1951,  show  that  high 
school  students  eat  less  protective  food  than  children 
in  primary  grades. 

Appraisal  of  children’s  food  habits  in  1944  (grades 
2  through  11)  revealed  dietary  problems  which  could 
be  helped  by  nutrition  education.  Teacher  commit¬ 
tees  planned  classroom  activities  emphasizing  good 
nutrition,  and  improved  the  school  lunch  program. 
By  the  end  of  two  years,  students  in  second  grade  had 
reduced  the  number  of  their  poor  food  habits  from 
nearly  45%  to  under  10%.  By  end  of  1950,  this  figure 
was  reduced  to  1%.  Careful  checks  against  a  nearby 
parish  showed  improvement  was  due  to  increased  nu¬ 
trition  knowledge  and  not  to  economic  gains. 

High  school  students  showed  some  improvement, 
but  still  had  poorer  food  habits  than  elementary  stu¬ 
dents. 

Careful  eheek  for  **mlssed**  polio  cases  is 

important  for  schools  in  areas  where  epidemics  have 
stnick.  In  light  cases,  no  polio  symptoms  appear  and 
no  diagnosis  is  made.  Yet,  these  “missed”  cases  far 
exceed  the  diagnosed  cases  in  hard-hit  areas. 


Teachers  should  alert  themselves  to  signs  that  often 
appear  months  after  the  epidemic  has  waned.  'The 
child  who  begins  to  slump  or  slouch,  stands  with  one 
arm  farther  away  from  his  body  than  the  other,  drags 
a  toe,  holds  his  head  to  one  side  or  is  easily  fatigued 
may  be  an  undiagnosed  polio  victim.  Quick  medical 
attention  at  this  ixjint  can  save  the  child  from  serious 
later  results. 

Drinking  hablto  of  college  stndents  are 

usually  established  before  they  enter  college.  Four 
out  of  five  men  who  drink  in  college  started  before, 
as  did  65%  of  the  college  women  who  drink,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  study  of  17,000  students  in  27  colleges  and 
universities  made  by  Yale  University’s  Laboratory  of 
Applied  Psychology.  A  much  larger  percentage  of 
Ijoth  men  and  women  drink  when  both  parents  drink 
than  when  both  parents  abstain.  More  students  from 
higher-income  families  drink  than  from  lowest-income 
families.  Question:  should  high  schools  pay  more 
attention  to  alcohol  in  health  education? 

Hlthout  walls  or  ceilings,  Toronto’s  High  Park 
Forest  school  brings  health  and  academic  training  to 
over  200  students. 

From  May  1  to  October  31,  classes  work  and  play 
under  the  shade  of  big  oak  trees  in  the  heart  of  Toron¬ 
to’s  largest  city  park.  Youngsters  —  ages  6  to  14  —  are 
selected  from  50  public  schools  by  department  of 
health  nurses.  Since  most  of  them  suffer  from  either 
malnutrition  or  chronic  fatigue,  the  school  gives  care¬ 
ful  attention  to  developing  strong  bodies  along  with 
academic  work.  Children  are  fed  three  outdoor  meals 
a  day.  Results:  an  average  weight  gain  twice  the  nor¬ 
mal  rate;  educational  gain  18%  greater  than  for  aver¬ 
age  children  in  average  conditions. 


•  Audio-Visual 


Educational  TV  booms  as  more  and  more  appli¬ 
cations  for  stations  are  filed.  With  construction  per¬ 
mits  already  granted  to  10  educational  groups,  a  total 
of  18  applications  for  reserved  channels  have  now 
been  filed.  Non-reserved  channels  were  requested 
by  New  Orleans,  East  Lansing  (Mich),  Columbia 
(Mo.),  Ithaca  (N.Y.),  and  Port  Arthur  (Tex.). 

In  Connecticut,  the  state  board  of  education  has 
applied  for  a  state  network  of  three  stations.  (See 
next  story  below. )  These  will  be  available  for  educa¬ 
tional  agencies  over  the  state.  Estimated  cost  of 
construction  per  station:  $248,540. 

Washington,  D.  C,,  has  applied  for  Channel  26  for 
use  by  educational  institutions  within  the  area.  Esti¬ 
mated  costs:  construction,  $271,794;  annual  operation, 
$100,000. 

In  Michigan,  WKAR-T\^  is  expected  to  be  on  the 
air  by  fall,  1953.  Although  on  an  unrestricted  channel, 
the  station  will  operate  on  educational,  non-commer¬ 
cial  basis.  Estimated  costs:  construction,  $461,465; 
annual  operation,  $125,000. 
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rhc  18  applications  now  on  file  reveal  in  only  a 
small  way  the  flurry  of  activity  across  the  nation. 
Deadline  for  educational  TV:  June  30,  1953.  After 
that  date,  commercial  users  may  apply  for  channels 
now  reserved  for  education. 

School  TV  chain  was  urged  by  FCC  chairman 
Paul  A.  Walker,  recently.  Foreseeing  the  day  when 
a  world  network  of  educational  TV  stations  would  be 
possible,  Mr.  Walker  emphasized  immediate  need  for 
48  state- wide  networks: 

“If  you  do  not  have  suflBcient  reservations  for  a 
state-wide  network  in  your  state,  then  you  should 
move  promptly  to  make  an  engineering  survey  and 
arrange  to  obtain  additional  channels  —  if  you  are  not 
already  too  late.” 

TV  aids  reading  by  equipping  the  child  with 
necessary  background  material.  Poor  readers,  especi¬ 
ally,  benefit  from  experiences  provided  by  sight-and- 
sound  combination  of  television. 

Dr.  Frances  Ilg,  child  guidance  expert,  recently 
ix)inted  to  studies  she  had  made  of  reluctant  readers. 
Children  unable  or  unwilling  to  project  themselves 
into  stories  that  were  read  gained  essential  reading 
background  through  television. 

TV  critic  Robert  Lewis  Shayon  suggests  using  tele¬ 
vision  as  a  “cross  reference”  to  reading.  Alert  parents 
will  find  ample  opportunity  to  lead  children  to  books 
through  references  made  in  favorite  television  shows. 

Educational  philosophy^-does  it  matter? 

A  new  filmstrip  released  by  Audio-Visual  Materials 
Consultation  Bureau,  Wayne  University,  points  up 
teachers’  need  for  a  frame  of  reference  in  working 
with  children.  Tangible  means  of  developing  and 
measuring  a  personal  educational  philosophy  are  in¬ 
cluded. 

Prints  of  the  filmstrip  (“Your  Educational  Philos¬ 
ophy-Does  It  Matter?”),  including  a  discussion  guide, 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Bureau  at  Wayne  Univer¬ 
sity,  Detroit,  Michigan.  Price:  $3.50  each. 

Arts  and  crafts  on  wheels  is  New  Mexico’s 
answer  to  need  for  elementary  crafts  courses  in  smaller 
and  rural  schools.  Highlands  University  “Artmobile” 
travels  about  the  state  bringing  on-the-job  workshop 
for  teachers  and  superintendents.  Right  now,  tempera¬ 
painting,  block  printing,  textile  decoration,  finger 
painting,  and  ceramics  are  demonstrated. 

A  half  day  to  two  days  is  set  aside  for  “Artmobile” 
demonstrations.  When  possible,  students  are  given 
demonstrations  as  well. 

Soon  to  be  added:  other  art  education  media,  mo¬ 
tion  pictures,  slides  and  photographs. 

Interested  in  communication?  New  profes¬ 
sional  and  research  quarterly  begins  in  February, 
k  Titled  Communication  Review,  the  64-page  publica- 
W  tion  will  cover  such  items  as:  ( 1 )  outstanding  research 
in  audio-visual  and  related  fields;  (2)  articles  of  gen¬ 
eral  interest  to  those  in  communications;  (3)  lists  of 


current  and  proposed  research  projects;  (4)  book  re¬ 
views  and  abstracts;  (5)  film,  television  and  radio 
reviews. 

Rate  for  DAVI  members:  $3  a  year  (non-members 
$4).  Subscriptions  should  be  sent  to  Dept,  of  Audio- 
Visual  Instruction,  NEA,  1201  -  16th  St,  N.W.  Wash¬ 
ington  6. 

Parents  enjoy  classroom  subjects  as  much 
as  their  children,  it  appears. 

WOI-TV  (Ames,  la.)  finds  that  thousands  of  parents 
—and  grandparents— are  taking  advantage  of  the  new 
“TV  Schooltime”  show.  Featuring  classroom  demon¬ 
strations  in  music,  guidance,  science,  and  art,  “TV^ 
Schooltime”  is  a  joint  project  of  Iowa  State  College, 
University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  State  Teachers  College,  and 
the  state  department  of  public  instruction.  Young¬ 
sters  from  schools  near  Ames  appear  as  classroom 
participants. 

San  Diego’s  Adult  Education  Department  has 
scheduled  three  nine-week  television  courses  in  the 
“Television  Classroom,”  which  adults  may  take  for  a 
fee  of  $2  and  receive  high  school  credit.  A  written 
final  examination  attended  “in  person”  is  required. 


•  Adult  Education 


New  clues  in  Denmark  to  American  problems? 
“The  issues  that  the  Danes  must  face  in  their  folk 
high  schools  are  akin  to  American  problems  of  leader¬ 
ship,  civic  integrity,  and  democratic  development,” 
says  George  Fox. 

Can  Danish  folk  high  schools  maintain  the  unique 
moral  unity  achieved,  in  part  at  least,  by  developing 
leadership  qualities  in  the  general  public?  (This 
moral  unity  is  similar  to  that  of  Americans.)  They 
can,  says  Mr.  Fox  in  the  November  Junior  College 
Journal,  if  they  provide  a  broader  educational  pro¬ 
gram  that  will  attract  young  people  from  all  classes 
of  both  urban  and  rural  society. 

Re-evaluation  of  the  folk  schools  is  necessary  be¬ 
cause  a  once  predominantly  farm  population  is  be¬ 
coming  industrialized.  Chief  advocate  of  the  changed 
approach  is  Prof.  Hal  Koch,  who  has  begun  this  type 
of  teaching  at  Krogerup  Folk  High  School  where  he  is 
principal.  Main  obstacle  is  difficulty  of  developing 
teaching  program  that  appeals  to  all  groups  and  pro¬ 
vides  a  common  meeting  ground. 

Significant  detail:  many  young  fishermen  did  not  at¬ 
tend  folk  high  school  brcause  they  thought  “they 
knew  enough  already.”  This  matches  U.  S.  findings 
that  many  able  pupils  of  lower  social  status  don’t 
want  education  beyond  high  school,  wouldn’t  take  it, 
if  it  were  available. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
First  Annual  Report  of  the  Adult  Education  Association  of  the 
U.  S.  A.,  Administrative  and  Publication  Services,  743  N.  Wa¬ 
bash  Ave.,  Chicago  II.  (Explanation  of  the  organization,  pro¬ 
gram.  and  services  of  this  new  association.) 


Education  Summary  •  December  5,  1952 


•  Vocational-Industrial 


Should  shorthand  he  offered  in  the  small  high 
school?  Not  unless  it  can  be  offered  for  two  years,  re¬ 
ports  George  Col  glazier  in  Ball  State  Commerce  Jotir- 
nal  (Mimcie,  Ind.)  for  Novemlx'r.  And  not  unless 
enough  students  want  it. 

Survey  of  77  small  schools  with  average  enrollment 
of  72  showed  only  one-sixth  of  pupils  completing  a 
one-year  course  obtained  jobs  requiring  use  of  short¬ 
hand.  But  half  the  shorthand  pupils  in  schools  offer¬ 
ing  two-year  courses  got  jobs  requiring  shorthand. 
The  study  suggests  small  schools  consider  c'onsolida- 
tion  as  a  means  of  improving  and  broadening  the  busi¬ 
ness  curriculum. 

To  lot  pupils  know  what  the  vocational-industrial 
offerings  are,  Prince  Gt'orges  County  Schools  (Md.) 
use  a  large  poster  chart  showing  how  the  industrial 
arts  program  operates  in  each  grade  in  junior  high 
.schools,  how  the  curriculum  develops  in  senior  high 
schools.  Chart  shows  general  industrial  arts  program 
offered  in  all  the  county  high  schools,  and  specialized 
s'ocational  trade  trainings  available  in  county  voca¬ 
tional  center  and  certain  indix'idual  schools.  Pupils 
are  transported  to  the  school  which  has  the  program 
they  want. 

Each  spring,  principal  and  vice  principal  of  the  vo¬ 
cational  center  \’isit  each  junior  high  school  to  explain 
programs  and  obtain  preliminary  registration. 

Chart  can  be  obtained  from  E.  K.  Zeller,  superx’isor 
for  industrial  education.  Upper  Marlboro,  Md. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Agricultural  Outlook  Charts,  1953,  Supt.  of  Docunwnts,  Wash. 
25,  D.  C.  76p.  40c.  (U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture  charts  and 
maps  dealing  with  the  economic  situation  of  agriculture  and 
trends  affecting  it.) 

•  Building  and  Equipment 


Fluorescent  lighting  is  cheaper  than  incan¬ 
descent  in  both  elementary  and  high  school  classroom 
layouts,  according  tt)  a  cost  analysis  in  November 
School  Bttsitiess  Affairs.  Based  on  power  cost  of  1.25c 
l>er  kilowatt-hour  and  assumed  need  for  20-foot  can¬ 
dles  in  elementary  classrooms  and  30-foot  candles  in 
technical  high  school  classrooms,  the  study  estimates 
savings  on  fluorescent  over  incandescent  as  follows: 

For  an  8-classroom  elementary  school,  $178  per  year 
on  operation,  or  a  net  saving  in  10  years  (less  addi¬ 
tional  cost  of  initial  investment)  of  $1,020. 

For  a  79-classroom  technical  high  school,  $5,039 
per  year  on  operation,  or  a  net  saving  for  10  years 
(less  additional  cost  of  initial  investment)  of  $41,960. 

Study  points  out  that  incandescent  requires  more 
wiring  than  fluorescent  in  a  new  installation.  Analysis 
was  done  by  V.  H.  Rhodes  and  William  Tao  of  St. 
Louis  (Mo.)  Board  of  Education. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
The  College  Housing  Program  —  The  What  and  Why  of  Title 
IV,  Housing  Act  of  1950.  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency, 
Wash.  25,  D.  C.  8p.  Free. 


IVew  Classroom  Material 

FiNANciAi.  Security  Teacui.vg  Units  .  .  .  from 
University  of  Pennsylvania  summer  workshops. 
They  cover  mathematics,  family  living,  homemak¬ 
ing,  and  financial  security  at  high  school,  college 
and  adult  levels  —  6  units  in  all.  From  Committee 
on  Family  Financial  Security,  488  Madison  Ave., 
\.  Y.  22.  Cost:  15-35c  postage  prepaid. 

Flexible  Te.\chinc  Came  ...  is  “Thinking 
Cards,”  52-card  deck  using  ABC’s  and  colors  in¬ 
stead  of  KQJ’s  and  suits.  Play  is  like  rummy, 
can  be  adjusted  to  any  level  of  difficulty  or  in¬ 
telligence  by  permitting  ‘lay-downs”  from  sets  of 
same  letter  or  color,  up  to  anagrams  in  foreign 
language.  Useful  for  spelling,  vocabulary,  lan¬ 
guages,  psychotherapy.  At  Educational  Cards, 
1302  Industrial  Bank  Bldg.,  Detroit  26,  or  many 
toy  departments.  Price;  $1.25. 

“What  is  Race?”  . . .  latest  scientific  explanations, 
color  illustrated  to  show  processes  of  heredity, 
mutation,  racial  distribution.  Simple,  clear,  au¬ 
thoritative.  Discussion  guide.  Prepared  by 
UNESCO.  At  Columbia  University  Press,  2960 
Broadway,  N.  Y.  37.  88p.  in  paper.  Price:  $1. 

Handbook  on  Personal  Problems  ...  for  tlie 
ti“en-ager.  About  You,  by  Marjorie  Cosgrove  and 
Mary  Josey  (Family  Living  Series,  V^ol.  1),  is  use¬ 
ful  for  homeroom  or  other  guidance  classes.  Sci¬ 
ence  Research  Associates,  57  W.  Grand  Ave., 
Chicago  10.  80p.  in  paper.  Price:  single,  96c; 
10  or  more,  72c. 

U.  S.  State  Department  Releases  ...  for  social 
science  classes.  Paving  a  Road  to  Peace,  Wilson 
Compton  on  U.  S.  International  Information  Pro¬ 
gram.  An  address  before  American  Legion.  Dep’t 
of  State  Pub’n  4757,  free  .  .  .  Achieving  the  Goals 
of  the  Charter,  Dean  Acheson’s  Oct.  16  speech 
lx;fore  UN  General  Assembly.  Pub’n  4763,  5c. 
.  .  .  The  Colombo  Plan:  New  Promise  for  Asia, 
by  Wilfred  Malenbaum,  U.  S.  observer  at  Ceylon 
cxinferences.  Pub’n  4764,  10c  .  .  .  All  available 
from  Sup’t.  of  Documents,  Washington  25. 

Fun  for  Parties  and  Picnics  ...  102  Best  Games 
for  Girls  6  to  12,  by  Lillian  and  Godfrey  Frankel. 
Both  quiet  and  active  recreations.  Sterling  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  122  E.  25  St.,  N.  Y.  10.  Price:  $2. 

For  School  Librarians  .  .  .  Subject  Headings 
for  Childrens  Materials,  Rue  and  LaPlante.  Amer¬ 
ican  Library  Association,  Chicago  11.  240p. 

Price:  $4. 

Curious  About  Un’s  New  Buildings?  .  .  .  Pic¬ 
ture  textbook,  The  Home  of  the  United  Natiorts: 
A  Story  in  300  Pictures,  by  Adolphe  DeMilly,  may 
be  useful.  Captions  are  in  four  languages  —  Eng¬ 
lish.  French,  Spanish,  Norwegian.  Publisher  is 
Old  and  New  World  Publishing  Co.,  N.  Y.  $4. 

New  Primary  Arithmetic  Workbooks  .  .  .  Num¬ 
ber  Book  I  and  Number  Book  2,  with  teachers 
guide  for  each,  by  John  R.  Clark,  Charlotte  W. 
Junge,  and  Caroline  Hatton  Clark.  Widely  spaced 
and  clearly  illustrated  in  colors.  Book  1  has  a  vo- 
cabularly  of  11  picture  wordj  and  22  other  words. 
Books  may  be  used  either  with  Growth  in  Arith¬ 
metic  Series  (by  the  same  authors)  or  indepen¬ 
dently.  Publisher  is  World  Book  Co.,  Yonkers-on- 
Hudson  5,  N.  Y.  Book  1  is  56c,  Book  2  is  64c. 
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